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them all, from King James downwards, by his impas-
sioned and vehement eloquence. His last sermon,
Death's Duel, was preached in 1630, when he himself
was dying. He dragged his way to the pulpit, dressed
in the shroud in which he was to be buried, and spoke
in a failing voice, but with unfailing determination, of
Death, " the most inglorious and contemptible vili-
fication, the most deadly and peremptory nullifica-
tion of man, that we can consider." Peter Sterry,
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, preached to the House
of Commons a sermon of astonishing beauty, of
which they can hardly have understood a word.

There was, of course, less ornate prose, more suit-
able for everyday use. One writer, Richard Burton,
hovers between the grand style and a style re-
sembling nothing so much as the index to a book^
He has all the material to write the harmonious prose
of Urn Burial, but lacks the energy to put it together.
His life-work, The Anatomy of Melancholy, sounds
dull enough, from its title : actually, it is one of the
best cures for the melancholy it diagnoses. These are
his views on the rich and prosperous man. They are
from the section on Poverty and Want, Causes of
Melancholy.

" All honour, offices, applause, grand titles, and
turgent1 epithets are put upon him, all men's eyes are
upon him, God bless his good worship, his honour;
every man speaks well of him, every man presents him,
seeks and sues to him for his love, favour, and pro-
tection, to serve him, belong unto him___He may sail

as he will himself, and temper his estate, at his pleasure,

1 Swelling,